NATURE  IN   GREEK  POETRY

Homer must have thought, for he utilises four of the
lines, with very slight change, in his description of
the lair of a boar (xix. 440-43). How unerringly has
Homer interpreted the needs and instincts of a man
whose portion, for the time, is with the beasts; no
landings to unbutton, cthe thing itself, a poor, bare,
forked animal,3 to quote Lear's words! Let him sleep
on for twenty-four hours. Then he will awake, see
Nausicaa, and compare her to a young palm at which
he once marvelled.

Neither the elegiac nor the lyric poets bring us to
close quarters with woods.   Of the extant dramas the
Bacchae is the only one that gives much opportunity
for  the   observation   of  woodland   scenery.     The
Maenads are said to be roving among the dark shady
hills  (218) ;   but an unbroken mass of forest would
not have suited their revels and dances.    They do
not range far from the upper boundary of the cattle-
pastures.    The herdsmen hide among bushes (722).
Probably   pines   and   firs   c fledge   the   wild-ridged
mountain3 here and there.   In the dells overhanging
trees form a denser shade, and there the women are
seen  (1051).    There are grassy glades too  (1048).
Parts of the body of Pentheus are said to lie c among
the   leafage  of the thick wood'   (1138).    Cadmus
finds them lying cin the impenetrable wood5 (1221).
And the mention of v\r) brings us to another con-
sideration.

The Greeks had no word fox forest in the modern
sense, as distinct from a wood. When Homer wishes
to give us the impression of a vast extent of wooded
ground, he uses the term ao-Treros V\TJ. But v\rj itself
does not always mean a collection of tall trees; it
often means bushes3 or brushwood. It may have
that meaning in the above quotations from the
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